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Ov.-#l the cities of the Netherlands, 
Antwerp is the most celebrated for its 
churches, and, independent of the cathe- 
dral, of which we present a very fine view, 
there are the Jesuits’ church, a magnifi- 
cent building, and the chapel of the Vir- 
gin, of striking grandeur. The cathedral 


is a most noble pile, with one of the finest 


oo in the world. So struck was 
the Emperor Charles V. with the beauty 
ef this stately edifice when he made his 
entry into Antwerp, that he said it ought 
to be put in a case, and exhibited only 
once a year as a rarity. 

The cathedral is a beautiful specimen 
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of Gothic architecture. It is five hundred 
feet in length, and in breadth two hun- 
dred and forty feet. It is three hurdred 
and sixty feet high, and is supported by 
not less than one hundred and twenty-five 
pillars. ‘The exact date of its erection is 
not known ; but it is generally considered 
to have been built in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The choir was built in the year 
1521. This superb structure was reduced 
to ashes, the tower and choir excepted, in 
the year 1533; but the year after it was 
rebuilt in that style of beauty and gran- 
deur in which it now appears. 

The tower of Antwerp Cathedral is 
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generally admired asa work of singular 
elicacy. It is 465 feet high to the top 
of the cross, which is fifteen feet in 
—_ It was n in the year 1422, 
under: the eare and inspection of John 
Amelius, a celebrated architect ; but was 
not finished until the year 1518. Per- 
sons may ascend 400 feet high by a stair- 
case, consisting of a flight of 622 stone 
steps. ‘There are two sun-dials attached 
to the cathedral, both of which are 94 feet 
in circumference. The or mu. 
sical clock, which plays eight tunes in 
every hour, consists of nearly sixty bells. 
The largest bell weighs 16,000 Ibs. 

The cathedral is adorned with several 
paintings by Rubens and Quintin Matsey, 
the blacksmith, whom love converted into 
a painter. - He is interred at the entry of 
the cathedral, where his monument is 
placed, with an inscription stating that 
all. conquering love had made an Apelles 
of a blacksmith. 

Near this monument there is a pump, 
the iron work of which was wrought by 
Metsey to prove his ingenuity in his 
original profession. It was executed b 
the hammer alone, as was usual wi 
Metsey, -who never used a file in polishing 
any work. \ 
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Poseimur, si quid vacui sub umbra 
Lusimus tecum, quod et hune in annum 
Vivat et plures. Hor. 


ANAGRAMMATISM. 
Amon the various fruits of my ‘ lei- 


sure hours,” with which, as already nar- - 


rated, I have endeavoured to beguile that 
tedium vita, which all of us more or less 
feel, I ought to include.a choice colléttion 
of anagrams, both ancient and miedern, 
that have, at ey found their 
way into my treasury of “ things.” 
Now Iam wellaware. thet, idee - 
losophical of all philosophical ages, I am 
exposing myself to no small risk of be’ 
written down an ass for coming forw: 
as I mean manfully to do, in defence of 
” — odents of — 
jot, although I possessed learn- 
ing of Camden, who wrote a profound 
treatise-on this most delectable art,—not, 
although I were animated by all the ge- 
nius of that celebrated Frenchman, yclept 
Thomas Billon, who published a series 
of prophecies in an anagrammatical guise,* 
not, in fine, although I were as deeply 
* He lived in the beginning of the 17th cen- 
pa further-notice of him will oecur in the 
sequel, 
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versed in this mystical science as all the 
Jewish cabalists put together, could I 
hope to induce the present perverse gene- 
ration to adopt one iota of my- predilec- 
tions in itsfavour. Fully and sorrowfully 
impressed as I am with this disheartening 
conviction, I shall yet, cofite que cotite, 
fearlessly devote this paper to a brief 
illus’ as well as historical review, 
of the art of Which‘ T have pee speaking. 
73 x ‘ ro 


Anagrammatism, or 
tism,” (which, by the way, is the more 
accurate term,*) is defined by Camden, 
in the treatise above noticed, to be “ the 
dissolution of a name, truly written, into 
its letters‘as its elements, and a new con- 
nexion'‘of’ it by transposition, without 
addition, subtraction, or of any 
pte gy) — ~~ some 
perfect sense applyable to the person 
named.” . And ts the samé laborious 
perros em — us, * a onl J. 
uintessen t hitherto the alc yo 

Tit could draw out of names.” He then 
prtoceeds‘to'remark, that the ‘¢ precise in 
this ptattice” strictly adhere to the rules 
of the tion he has laid down, with 
the exceptioni only of omitting or retain- 
ing the iH according to their conve- 
nience, ‘‘ fori that it cannot challenge the 
right ofa letter.” But the “ licentiats,” 
on the other hand, he continues, “ think 
it no injury to use £ for 2, v for w, s for 
z,5-and c for k, and contrariwise.” We 
are, therefore; to infer from all this, that 
a genuine anagram, of the true legitimate 
breed, must, according to the strictness of 
pay May confined ‘to the a com- 

g the originaliwérd, but that, by a 
tesa resemblitig *tHat of the om, a 
change’of certam létters into others of an 
‘analogous natufe “May “occasionally be 
made at the discretion of the anagram- 
matist. , 

As far as a scietice may be recommended 
by the antiquity of its origin, anagram- 
matism. has~ every thing in its favour, 
since there is ground *forfassuming, that 
it may be traced to the time-of the great 
Jewish lawgiver himself, whose mystical 
traditions, called Cabala, communicated 
by him to the chosen seventy, are thought 
by some to have been neither more nor less 
than so many anagrams. At least it is 
certain, that, among the various species 
of cabalistical lore, in which the Jews de- 
lighted, the one called the mura was 
precisely synonymous with what. we un- 

* Anagrammatism (compounded of ava and 
ypeuua) means, literally, ‘the art of writing 


backwards, in which sense 4mor is an anagram - 
metagramma- 


of Roma, and evil of live; but 


tism (formed of MeTa and ‘Ypayma) implies a: 
transpasition of letters, which has become.the - 


popular sevse of anagraiomatism. For this 
reason I prefer adopting the Féceived term. *"' ' 
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derstand by anagrammatism ; and hence 
the ancient cabalists were of opinion, that 
there was not @ word in the whole Mosaic 
law which fe any Psp hidden 
m 3 might, | is means, be 
divclossd. U nade pansinle thay to. 
covensll his Sietinwes word for “* grace” in 
the name of Noah, the words “he shall 
receive” in that of Messiah, and, in the 
name of the Virgin Mary, the anagram- 
matical appellation, “ our holy mistress.” 
After the Jews, the appear to 
pense amt earliest mommy this 
m . Lycophron, the poet, 
mR of “* Cassandra,” who wrote about 
three centuries before our era, has trans- 
mitted to us two specimens of his skill in 
the art. These are anagrams of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and his wife Arsinoe, 
which, written in Greek, are as follows : 


science. Of the-anagrams, preserv: 

Eustathius as the production of these 
worthies, Apery, virtue, transposed into 
Eparn, lovely, and IAapos, merry, into 
Atapos, warm, may be cited as favourable 


e 

The next. people, in order of time, as 
far as my discoveries go, that have evinced 
any passionate attachment to this ancient 
art, are the French, who, in the sixteenth 
century, about the time of Francis I., 
‘* began,” as Camden tells us, “‘ to distil 
their wits herein.” Numerous examples 
of their proficiency in this way have de- 
scended to us, of which I shall only, at 
present, transcribe the following. It is 
an anagram of the name of the monarch 
, have just. mentioned, which may be 

us transposed—Francois de Valoys— 
S* De fe suis royal” So attached, 
indeed, do the French appear formerly to 
have been to this science, that Thomas 
Billon, a Provengal, of whom honourable 
mention has already been made, was re- 
py at court by Louis XIII. as a:sort 
0! 6 
pension of 1,200 livres. In. this enviable 
capacity he seems to have com his 
be matical Prophecies,” to which 
I have already alluded, and. which there 
can be little doubt supplied the hint for 
that sublime “ Vision,” with which we 
have been favoured by a laureate of these 
days. Indeed, x rey me Gece Se 20 


to surmise, that, as the “* Vision” in 


question is allowed, on all hands, not to 
be poetry, it may prove at last, for any 
thing that appears to the contrary, to be 

an ingenious 


more nor less than 


matist Laureate,” with a’ 
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compilation of anagrams, tiost happily 
po under the guise of a poem. 
About two centuries ago the occult art 
under consideration seems to have grown 
into some favour with the Italians, as I 
find that a certain prelate, the Bishop of 
Grasaa, no doubt a man a 
afterwards held In high estimation among 
in hi ion among 
the literati of Italy generally. . The Ger- 
mans, too, as we learn from that erudite 
author, Martinus Lipenius, were wonder- 
fully. distinguished, about the same pe- 
riod, by their proficiency in the dissection 
of names. He enumerates..about thirty 


the reign of Elizabeth ; and he tells us, 
he ‘ knew some who had bestowed: some 
idle hours herein with good success, albeit 
our English names, running rough with 
cragged consonants,” (a:fine instance, I 
may observe en passant, of the onoma- 


y topeia,) ‘ are not so smooth and easy for 


transposition as the French and Italian.” 
Accordingly, Camden -furnishes us but 
with one English a which is the 
following on Charles I. Charles James 
Steuart, “Claims Arthur’s Seat.” He 
has -left us, however, a ‘great variety in 
Latin, which, according to the taste of 
the age, was the language then most ia 
repute with men of learning. From these 
I shall make-selections hereafter : at pre- 
sent I shall merely add, that among the 
English anagrammatists noticed by Cam- 
den, he himself shines pre-eminent ; and 
he adverts, with a becoming! modesty, to 
his own qualifications in this‘respect. 

I cannot: close: my subject withcut no- 
ticing the definition which our great lexi- 
cographer -fastidiously ‘gives: of: an ana- 
gram, a “parton ath sw 
referens !) ** a conceit arising: the 
letters of a name transposed ;” and all 
this, too, without having the fear of 
Horace before his eyes, for that writer 
expressly asserts, ‘ 


Dixeris egregit notum si callida yerbum 
* Reddiderit junctura novum--- 


which, in defiance of. all crities and com- 
mentators, I hold to be a decided testi- 
mony to the exgellence of the sublime art 
I have here ventured to vindicate. 


* See the “ Bibliotheca Realis Philosephica” 
of Lipenius, ;ub‘ished at Frankfort on the 
Maine in 1682. He enumerates 35 treatises on 
anagrammatical subjects, all, but about five, I 
believe, written. by Germans. Among the five 
alluded to is a collection of Anagrams and Chro- 
nograms, published in London, 1613, by one J. 
Cheeke,an Englishman. 
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So rauch at present for anagrammatism. 
I shall resume the subject in my next 
paper. OrTiosus. 





THE STAGE, 


A BRIEF CROSS STREET ORATION. 
(For the Mirror.) 
ALBEIT my mind doth not like to be 
disquieted in its musings upon meaner 
things than the high subject of the voca- 
tion with which a Christian man is called ; 
yet it appeareth unto me, that there is a 
propriety in descending occasionally, and 
adverting for a little season to. other 
themes. Indeed the mind hath its moods ; 
and there is a relief to be experienced by 
diverting the current th where good 
is likely to be educed. . 

In mine early days, among the glens 
and mountains of my beloved native 
land, have I never heard the Theatre de- 
nominated other than a most puissant 
hot-house for the rearing of agents to 
spread more far and widely the kingdom 
of desolation, the dominions of the Prince 
of the Power of Darkness. I have seen 
comparative happiness, and innocency, 
and peace, where it was only known as a 
far off pestilence, only conversed of as a 
contagion. And now that I have travelled 
to this more southern land, and inter- 
mingled with its massive —— and 
seen and heard a little of what is called 
civilized life, mine opinion thereupon 
hath not in any wise x erway This is, 
in verity, a theatre-loving people ; and it 
is written as with a sun-beam, that the 
way in which it seemeth unto tiem 
to go, is that which eth unto per- 
dition. How, I ask, can it be other- 
wise ? Are not these houses of abomi- 
nation among the most formidable barriers 
upraised to thwart the progress of the 
Gospel light, which the holy and good 
men who do honour to the country are 
ever and anon essaying to pour in upor 
the misguided people ? Merciful Heaven ! 
what booteth it (humanly speaking) to 
lift up the banner of righteousness, when 
such an enemy cometh in like a flood ? 

I re 
and a fearful evil. Look at the charac- 
ters of those who are so skilful often in 
playing the part of mimics and mounte- 
banks to draw the artificial tear, or cheat 
the heart into a momentary credence of 
its merriment. How would their lives 
look if exposed to the broad day-light of 
unbiassed public opinion ? their hearts, 
if dissected and laid open, with their every 
passion and principle, to the clear and 
enlightened mind's eye? Shame would 
brand: its indelible stigma upon their 


t it, these Theatres are a crying di 
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cheeks, and despair corrode their hearts 
under such an unmasking. And these 
are the men and these ‘the women, who, 
having first filled our generous youth of 
every ratik and class with admiration of 
their talents, induce them, as a ready 
consequence, to tread in their footsteps, 
and follow the downward path, which 
leadeth unto death eternal ! 

Far be it from me to endeavour to hold 
them up as marks for the finger of scorn 
to point at. I would not deny to many 
of them the meed of more moral worth 
than might perchance be expected from 
their calling, which doth surely expose 
them to sore temptation; but I love them 
so well, that I would be unmindful of 


. my deeply-responsible duty, did I not 


hold up to them the plain statement of 
their danger, or refrairrfrom uplifting the 
voice of warning unto them. { love them 
so well, these mistaken and wilful men 
and women, that have slain their thou- 
sands and their tens of thousands by their 
most perilous example, that I would lose 
much, and hazard almost every thing, to 
save their never-dying souls, and give 
them peaceful minds and joyful hopes to 
stand them instead, when they come to 
endure the threnes and throes of a dying 
hour. 

But come we now to the general prin- 
ciple which we do publicly and profes- 
sionally advocate. It is not for me to 
deny that there are occasionally some good 
morals inculcated—some examples 
held forth in these exhibitions. It is not 
for me to say that the muse of Shak- 
speare, which must be remembered and 
admired while the name of Old England 
is extant in the round globe, should be 
stinted in her flight and influence ; but I 
do say, that the theatre is the last place 
where a wise ard good man will go 
himself, or take his beloved children, for 
pre upon which to form character— 

do say, that all who appreciate the 
transcendent genius of our immortal 
Bard, will find themselves as much de- 
lighted and edified by sing by their 
own fire-sides, his well known works, as 
by viewing them represented on the stage, 

is as it seemeth to me, their at- 
tention must be from what is good and 
beautiful in them, by the glare of the 
dang ttractions which would enmesh 
all within the sphere of their influence ; 
and the soul-sleeping whirl of licentious- 
ness, in which it is ten to one but they 
are for ever lost. And if we can go no 
further than this, as professing Chris- 
tians in our averment as to the most ap- 
proved, and least objectionable of these 
things, what shall we say of the double 
meanings, the obscene jests, the im- 
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moral, irreligious tendencies, which do 
abound so fearfully in the major part of 
the performances exhibited to the public? 
We do not pause one moment‘ in affirm- 
ing, that they are fraught with unmingled 
and incalculable mischief—they have no 
counteracting power within themselves— 


the'virtues which they affect to inculcate 


are generally, we may say invariably, im- 
practicable in the present usual walks of 
life, and vice seemeth clothed in such 

oodly and beautiful apparel—hath a 
en so sweetly flung around her, 
that men cannot choose but think her an 


_angel of light—she is tolerated and che- 


rished in. the crowded theatre, and carried 
from thence into the parlour and drawing 
room, to kindle the repeated blush on the 


cheek of modesty, and cloud for evermore 


the happiness, and blast the harmony of 
domestic life. O! how I commisserate the 
young inexperienced mind, to whom all 
this is comparatively new, and therefore 
more dangerous—how do I grieve for 
those, who habituating themselves to 
such stimulants to relieve their ennui, 


find to their peril, that the moral dis- 


tempers sure to result, are often, too 
often, alas ! incurably confirmed. 

Now I would make root and branch 
work of the matter, and cry out for abo- 
lition and not reform. Prove to me that 
there is a predominance of good, or that 
there is not a vast overwhelming mass of 
evil resulting from theatrical amusements 
as they are now conducted, and I will 
concede my point—till then, it appeareth 
clearly against all good sense and sound 
argument to affirm, that because they but 
partake of the imperfection inseparable 
from all human institutions, they should 
needs be tolerated, and their glaring 
drawbacks winked at. Away then with 
such things from the earth, which hath 
enough and more than enough of sorrow 
and guilt already ; I require no legisla- 
tive enactment for their destruction—let 
every man who calls himself a follower 
of the crucified Saviour, do his duty and 
refrain from giving the countenance of 
his example to them, ard the work will 
be in a fair and hopeful train of accom- 
plishment. The high prospects and glo- 
tious promises appertaining unto the 
genuine Christian are infinitely worth the 
sacrifice, were it an hundred times greater, 
and consistency indeed demands it. Go, 
if you will to the battle field, and meet 
death, with your face to the foe for your 
country—her monarch—her unrivalled 
constitution—go, if you will, ta the hospi- 
tal, or the private domicile of sickness 
and. suffering, where death may be well 
tisked and nobly, in the glorious attempt 
to cool the parched tongue—to bathe the 


burning brow, or pour the balm of hea- 
venly consolation into the Pare —_ 
irit, who groans under the misgi 
of his aw: conscience and feeble 
faith ; but, O! let me conjure you, to 
refrain your steps from wandering to 
haunts where the very atmosphere is 
laden with poison that corrodeth the soul 
where every tread of your: feet is down 
the sloping pathway that leadeth unto the 
spiritual, the second death. 

Tell me not of the eminent men who 
have defended and spoken well of such 
spectacles—Where are they? I know 
them not. Do the memorials of the in- 
tellects of the olden time laud them? 
Hath any genuine philanthropist—any 
friend to religion and morality—to the 
best and most endearing interests of hu- 
manity, recommended them? There 
hath indeed been one ornament * to our 
literature, and I will say, friend of our 
Holy Faith too, who did condescend to 
employ his pen in a dramatic composition, 
and was not guiltless entirely of the 
blood of a fellow creature; but I envy 
not his fame, which such a fact hath so 
much tarnished, and sure I am, that the 
truly great and good can never stand up 
for such a cause. 

I have seen, I have seen, and shall 
never forget the agonized mother, as she 
detailed the ruin of her beloved son—the 
sacrifice of his flattering worldly pros- 
pects—the frightful dereliction of duty 
and affection which he exhibited towards 
her who loved him so dearly and so well 
—the madness with which he rushed into 
the very jaws of perdition, and jeoparded 
his immortal soul—and as the tear stream- 
ed from her eye, and the heavy sigh 
arose from her bosom, she told me that 
his destruction was dated, and most 
truly so, from the time when he began 
to associate with players, and play-goin: 
people ;+ and her spirit was riven wit 
bitterness, when she contemplated the 
probability that his end might cover him- 
self and his respectahle family with igno- 
miny. This is but one solitary instance 





* Addison---The storv of Eustace Budgell is 
well known. He took a boat at Somerset stairs, 
ordered the waterman to shoot the bridge: and 
while the boat was passing under the arch, he 
threw himself into the river, and ished im- 
mediately. Upon his bureau was feund.a slip 
of peper: on whieh were wriiten these words, 
“What Caro did, and Appison approved, can- 
not be wrong.” It has been said that Addison 
did not jus/ify the suicide of Cato, but a writer 
onthe Evidences of Christianity, cannot be,ex- 
culpated for passing by, in sucha manner, his- 
torical facts of this nature, and not marking 
them with his most unqualified disapproval.) He 
should have done so for the sake. of his own 
character, but chiefly to prevent a possibility of 
an evil.impression being enstamped ‘on theqgub- 
lic mind. “A fact... 
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AN AMATEUR CONCERT. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


How sour sweet music is, when time is broke and 
No proportion kept. SHAKSPEAR. 


Mr. Eprtor,—Being Ly Seg: of 
munis, and flattering m t I pos- 
sessed a reasonable good ear, I ventured 
some few summers back to learn the art 
of ‘ rubbing the hairs of the horse o’er 
the bowels of the goat,” that is to say, I 
became a scraper on the violoncello, and 
by dint a aa nya ory ice 
or so, I at two or 
three years, to scramble through most of 
the bass accompaniments in my Sister’s 
What-not !—It is really astonishing to 
find the very rapid strides music has 
made in this country within the last 
nine ycars, and how much the science has 
tended to dissipate that ennui which used 
so wocfully to pervade the greater part of 
our evening parties. The peace, thanks 
to the Duke of Wellington and his brave 
supporters, has transmogrified every 
thing as poor Tokely used to say. The 
young Ladies of the present day live not 
in the reign of harpsichords, those old 
fashioned pen-wire-grating instruments 
have long been laid up in the cock-loft or 
lumber-room, to give place to the addi- 
tional octave Broadwood. or the 
sich toned Tomkinson 

that ‘* sweet little delicate 
toned instrument” as old Light puffs® it, 
now up in, Tara’s ” to 
rish, while double action Erards, or extra~ 
damper-movement pedalled-Dizi’s charm 
with their agg ge tones.- The 
Robin Adairs, John of. Parises, and all 
these sort of gothish German grinding 

* Vide Newspapers Advertisements. 


the lyre, or and 
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organ tunesare nearly shamed out of our 
squares and streéts by the Depuis longtems 
and Di tanti palpitis of the Savoyards. 
The en se we long since re- 
treated to the of the harp and flute, 

apothecary’s boy has thrown 


the day, I should say the no longer 
shews off her alone ithe duaibods storm 


guinea 
tion for her daughter: Such is the state 
of refinement and extravagance to which 
we have come—but as poor Richard 
would say, “‘ We may go further and 
fare worse.” 
So much for a digression—now to re- 
a I have stated then, that 
to get over an accompaniment 
ty fairly, and being able so to do, I 
looked upon myself as one fully qualified 
to enter the lists, for 
I had heard of Mozart, and I long’d 
To fiddle on my bass, his Orpheus notes. 
and it was not long ere my wish was 
Se for a musical friend of mine, 
aving received an invitation to a small 
amateur party at Mrs. Shewoff’s, requested 
me to accompany him, assuring me how 
desirable my ye we and assistance 
would be, as his z was a most de. 
lightful creature, particularly fond of 
music, and had charming daughters, who 
were looked upon as second St. Cecilias! ! 
Now, even to a common lounger at par- 
ties, these were t inducements ; what 


st over the as Pierce 
wall say, I therefore dispatched, et 
* Vulg. Tailor. 
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porter, (for violoncellos are not the small- 
est children in the world,) to Mrs. 
Shewoff’s, my exquisite, rare-toned, 
nt eee ee 
Guanerius, with a large some of music, 
not that I could play five bars of its 
contents, but n’imporle ap nce was 
my aim, and I wished to frighten the 
saints. This was doing the thing in a 
po ge tne Si » a la Lindley ; this 
told the family that Signior Basso was 
coming ; for having been apprised that 
the party was to be a quiet friendly sort 
of meeting, I had made up my mind to 
go pretty early, and wonderful to relate, 
I kept my time, for I arrived at the 
house just as the Charley was chanting 
past nine o’clock—quite the right time of 
day for me, for, to my great joy, I found 
the overture to tea and coffee finished, 
and Miss Apollina Shewoff (the eldest 
daughter,) leading the way to the piano. 

had scarcely got through the ceremony 
of a Don Guzman bow, ere I was sur- 
rounded. An old tleman, whom I 
supposed to be the master of the house, 
for I never got introduced to him, came 
up to me, half inclined to be angry and 
half smiling, and just as he had got out 
the words, “‘ Why, sir—you seem tohave” 
—A good natured lady who stood near 
me, saved me from his reproof, by assur- 
ing him how delighted she was to find so 
fine a concert in preparation ; but still I 
was doomed to encounter more enemies. 


have not incommoded yourself much Mr. 
Jerry,” sarcastically lis one of the 
Miss Shewoff’s, while or four of 
the children endeavoured. to convince me 
how much they lo: to hear my child 
scream. Thus was I suffering in a corner 
of the room, without a possibility, amid 
60 many tongues, of uttering a syllable 
in my defence, until my friend, Dick 
Boldface, coming to me, relieved my 
embarrassment. Picture to yourself, Mr. 
Editor, the surprise I must have > 
when I found, that instead of a 

party, I had to encounter, as generally is 
the. case in professed meetings of the 
kind, a regular squeeze ! My spirits now 
began to fail me, for, to tell the truth, I 
felt sucha tremor come over me, that I 
scarcely knew whether to sneak suddenly 
out of the room and: bolt, or “ stand the 
hazard of the die.” One moment I fancied 
my face was like the setting sun, but this I 
thought might be the brilliant reflection 
of the rosy drapery, or the imagination 
of the brain drawn from the effect of 
colouring of a brilliant rouged lady, who 


stood beside me :—at another moment I 


imagined myself to look like a ghost, 


y 
thought of the expose, if I should, through 
lose my time, or overlook a 


nervousness, 
pause ! and lastly, I cursed myself for 


see Manes so far 
beyond my depth, like inal Wolsey ; 
I wished my violoncello would crack, or 
oo ade ras strings to my 


As to fiddling, I knew it would be 

uite out of the question, for my fingers, 

though a very cold evening, were, to 
use a musical sheet, quite dampers. I 
took out my nicely folded cambric, at 
least fifty times, under the pretence of 
using it; but, in truth, it was to cool 
my fingers, which now to exude 
at every P nos However, finding that I 
had no alternative, and that I really was 
wanted to take the violoncello part in the 
overture to the evening’s entertainments, 
and not wishing to make myself more 
conspicuous than I had done, I put on an 
extra face, and walked with a very bold 
step through the crowd, which, as usual 
in music parties, was pressing as near as 
possible to the performers, to their very 
great annoyance, and the deprivation of 


‘the expansion of sound. 


But to crown all my disasters, in my 
endeavour to do a bit of polite to an old 
lady, who had ped her yard-and-a- 
half-wide fan of the sixteenth century, 
in my rising to restore it to her, I hit my 
head against Snowball,” the black ‘foot- 
man’s arms, who was, at the moment, 
retiring from the room with some beau- 
tiful empty china coffee cups and saucers, 
and nearly demolished the whole of them, 
but Apollo befriended me, for not less 
true than strange to say, no material 
e was done. 
(To be concluded next week. ) 





THE NEW STREET. 
(For the Mirror. ) 

Great scope has been given of late for 
architects, to rape their Posey 
management in selecting ancient 
pure examples in ening Grecian 
models, and the Grecian doric order hag 
evidently been brought into considerable 
notice lately. This beautiful order which 
is to be found only in Grecian désigns, 
has been exécuted, in ‘various b 
with considerable effect: the New Street 


seaples, bat qaclagia 90 wall ap maotene, 
faults, which, considering the age 
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we live in, we ought to have remedied 
al » or at any rate to have im- 
proved upon them, However, Suffolk- 
sireet contains a building, which, without 
presuming, we may say, is a complete 
study of the chasteness of Grecian archi- 
tecture. Much praisé¢ is due to Mr. Nash 
for his approval of this design, ard more 
to the designers, Messrs. Taylor and 
Crecy ; it is intended as a building for 
the reception of ancient modcls, casts, &c, 
and students ; the ground story is occu- 
pie by a portico of the Grecian doric, 
aving coupled ante, the proportions, 
apparently from the temple of Theszus, 
at Athens; the upper story is a continu- 
ation of an ante throughout the front ; 
in the centre is a window with a pedi- 
ment—frieze architrave, &c. from the 
temple of Erectheus, at Athens, orna- 
mented with pateras, as are also the ante; 
the ornaments are of terracotta, the whole 
surmounted by a bold cornice. From 
the same building, one thing ought not 
to pass unnoticed, that is, the trifling 
ballustrades over the portico, which look 
too much like the legs of chairs. Such is 
a brief notice of the elevation of the front 
next Suffolk-street. There is another 
front looking towards Charing Cross 
which I may notice in another article, 
ually worthy the attentive examination 
i re students in this noble science. 


ON SELF-PAINTING. 
ADDRESSED TO THE LADIES. 
(For the Mirror ) 


NaTIvE artless beauty has long been 
the peculiar distinction of my fair fellow- 
subjects. Our poets have long sung their 
uine lilies and roses, and our painters 
fave often endeavoured, though in v 
to imitate them: beautiful nature mock 
all their art, but I am now informed by 
ns of unquestioned truth and saga- 
city, and indeed I have observed but two 
many instances of it myself, that a great 
number of those incstimable originals, by 
a strange inversion of things, give the 
lie to the poets, and servilely copy their 
painters; degrading and disguising them- 
selves into worse copies of bad copies of 
themselves. It is even whis about 
town of that exczllent artist, Mr. Listard, 
that he lately refused a certain young 
female (neat Que2n’s Square) to draw 
her picture, alleging, that he never 
copied any body's work but his own and 
those of nature. I have taken great 
pains to inform myself of the growth and 
extent of this heinous crime of self-paint- 
ing, and I am sorry to say, that I have 
found it to be extremcly epidemical. 


The present state of it, in its several de- 
gtees, appear to be thus—the inferior 


‘class of women, who always ape their 


betters, make use of a sort of rough cast 
little superior to the common lath and 
plaster, which comes very cheap, and can 
easily be afforded. The class immedi- 
ately above paint occasionally, 
either in size, oil, or tooth-powder, which 
at six-pence per foot square, comes within 
a moderate weekly allowance. The ge- 
nerality of women of fashion make use of 
asuperfine stucco, or plaster of Paris 
highly glazed, which does not require a 
Gaily renewal, and will, with some slight 
occasional repairs, last as long as their 
curls, and stand a pretty strong col- 
lision. As for the transcendant and 
divine pearl powder, with an exquisite 
varnish superinduccd to fix it, it is by no 
means common, but is reserved for ladies 
not only of the first rank, but of the most 
considerable fortunes; it being so very 
costly, that few ladies’ pin-money can keep 
a face in it, as a face of condition ought to 
be kept; perhaps the same number of 
pearls whole might be more acceptable 
to some lovers, than in powder upon the 
lady’s face. I would now fain undeceive 
my fair country-women of an error, which, 
gross as it is, they too fondly entertain. 
n order to do this effectually, and save, 
as far as I am able, the native carnations— 
the eyes, teeth, breath, and the reputation 
of my beautiful fellow-subjects—I here 
give notice, that, if after one calendar 
month from the date hereof, (I allow that 
time for the consumption of stock in hand) 
I shall receive any authentic testimonies 
(and I have my spies abroad) of the sophis- 
tication and adulteration of the fairest 
works of nature, I am resolved to publish 
at full length the names of the delinquents, 
which, I hope will be a sufficient check 
to those who attempt to supply themselves 
with that which nature has denied; but, 
I shall conclude this paper with a word or 
two of serious advice to all my readers of 
all sorts and sexes. Let us follow nature, 
our honest and faithful guide, and be 
upon our guard against the flattering de- 
lusions of art. Nature may be helped 
and improved, but will not be forced or 
changed. All attempts in direct opposi- 
tion to her, are attended with ridicule ; 
many with guilt. The woman to whom 
nature has denied beauty, in vain endea- 
vours to make it by art; asthe man to 
whom nature has denied wit, becomes 
ridiculous by the affectation of it: they 
both defeat their own purposes, and are 
in the case of a valetudinarian, who cre- 
ates or increases his distemper by reme- 
dies, and dics of his immoderate desire to 
live. * . Ss. R. 
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_. SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


FEBRUARY—VALENTINE’s DAY. 


Now, the Christmas holidays are over, 
and the snow in Russia could not 
make the first Monday in this month 
look any other than dlack in the home- 
loving eyes of little school-boys ; and the 
streeis of London are once more evacuated 
of happy wondering faces, that look any 
way but strait before them ; and sobs are 
heard and sorrowful faces are seen to 
issue from sundry post-chaises that carry 
sixteen inside, including cakes and boxes; 
aud theatres ate no longer conscious of 
unconscious écla/s de rive, but the whole 
audience is like Mr. Wordsworth’s cloud, 
“* which moveth altogether, if it move at 
all."—En revanche,Now newspaper 
editors begin to think of disporting them- 
selves ; for the t national school for 
* children of a larger growth” is met in 


‘Saint Stephen’s Chapel, ** for the dis- 


patch of business” and of time, and con- 
sequently newspapers have become a 
nonentity, and those writers who sign 
themselves ‘ constant readers” find their 
occupation gone. Now, the stones of 
Bond-street dance for joy, while they 
‘* prate of the whereabout” of innume- 
rable wheels: which latter are sohappy 
to meet again after a long absence, that 
they rush into each other’s embraces— 
“ wheel within wheel”—and there’s no 
getting them asunder. Now, the Italian 
opera is open, and the house is full; but 
if asked on the subject, you may safely 
say that “ nobody was there ;”—for the 
opera-hats that you meet with in the pit 
evidently indicate that the wearers apper- 
tain to certain .counters. and counting- 
houses in the city, or serve those that do— 
having “‘ received orders” for the opera 
in the way of their business—Now, a 
sudden thaw after a week's frost puts the 
pedesirians of Cheapside into a pretty 
pickle. — Now, the ¢rottoir of Saint 
James’s-street begins to know itself again; 
the steps of get’s are proud of bein 

pressed by right-honourable feet; an 

the dandies’ watch tower is once more 
peopled with playful peers peering after 
beautiful frailtics in furred pelisses— 
Now, on fine Sundays, the citizens and 
their wives begin to hie them to Hyde 
Park, and having attained Wellington- 
walk, fancy that there is not more than 
two pins to choose between them and 
their betters on the other side the rail ; 
while these latter,—having come abroad 
to take the air (of the insides of their 
carriages) and kill the time and cure the 
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va) eater geemlt inquisitive equestrians 
ping at them through OS ot and 
fancy, not without reason, that they look 
like flowers seen through flowing water : 
Lady O-—., for example, like an over- 
blown rose ; Lady H——, like a painted 
lady-pea ; the Countess of B——, like a 
newly opened apple-blossom; and her 
demure-looking little sister beside her 
like a prim-rose.—Now, Winter being on 
the wane, ard Spring only on the ap- 
proach, Fashion, for once in the year, 
begins to feel herself in a state of inter- 
regnum, and her ministers, the milliners 
and tailors, don’t know what to think; 
Mrs. Bean shakes her head like Lord 
Burleigh, and declines to determine as to 
what may be the fate of future waists ; 
and Mr. Stultz is equally cautious of 
committing himself in the affair of col- 
lars ; and both in coming to the 
same conclusion with the ‘statesman in 
Tom Thumb—that, “as near as they 
can guess, they cannot tell!’? — Now, 
therefore, the fashionable shops are shorn 
of their beams, and none can show wares 
that are strictly in season, except the 
stationer’s. But his, which for all the 
rest of the year is dullest of the dull, is 
now, for the first- fourteen days, gayest 
of the gay—for here the poetry of love 
and the love of poctry are displayed 
under. all — and impossible forms 
P' 


and metaphors—from little cupids creep- 
ing out of cab’ » to large over- 
grown hearts stuffed with double-headed 


arrows, and uttering piteous complaints 
in verse while they fry in their own 
flames. And this brings us safe back to 
the point from which we somewhat pre- 
maturely set out ;—for Now, on good Saint 
Valentine’s eve, all the rising generation 
of this metropolis who feel that they have 
reached the age of indiscretion, think it 
full time for them to fall in love, or be 
fallen in love with. Accordingly, in- 
finite are the crow-quills that move min- 
cingly between embossed margins. 


“And those rhyme now who never rhymed 
. before, 
And those who always rhymed now rhyme the 


more ;’ 
to the utter dismay of the newly-appoint- 
ed two-penny the next morning ; 


who curses Saint Valentine almost as 
bitterly as does in her secret heart yonder 
sulky sempstress, who has not been called 
upon for a single two-pence out of all the 
two hundred thousand * extra ones that 
have been drawn from unwilling pockets, 
and dropped into canvass bags, on this 


*® This was the number of letters that passed 
through the two-peuny post-office on the 4th of 
February, 3821, in addition to the usual daily 
average.---See the Official Returns. 
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eventful day. She may take my word for 
it that the said sulkiness, which has 
some show of reason in it to day, is in 


the habit of visiting her prety face 
oftener than it is for: if it were 
not so, she would not have had cause for 
it now. 

But Bishop Valentine is a plu- 
ralist, EF chads extihor son bodes thes 
of London. 


“ All the air in his diocese, 

And all the chirping choristers 

And other birds are his parishioners ; 

He marries every year 
The lyrique lark, and the grave whispering dove; 
The sparrow, that neglects his life for love ; 
The household bird with the red stomacher ; 
He makes the blackbird s as soon 
As doth the goldfinch or the halcyon.” 


Let us be off to the country without 
more ado ;—for who can stay in London 
in the face of such epithets as these— 
that seem to compel us, with their sweet 
magic, to go in search of the sounds and 
sights that ag en * The 
lyric lark !——Why a modern poet might 
live for a whole season on that one epi- 
+ at eae 4 aga be those that have 
ived on it for a time— 

without knowing Py did iene 
tothem! “ The sparrow—that neglects 
his i“ for love!” ‘ The household 
bird, with the red stomacher !””— That 
a poet who could write in this manner, 
for pages together, should be almost en- 
tirely unknown to modern readers, (except 
to of a late number of the Retro- 
spective Review,) would be somewhat 
astonishing, if it were not for the con- 
sideration that he is so well known to 


for ourselves into that Nature to which 
he looked, and seeing what she offers 
worthy of. i observation in the 
course of this last month of Winter in the 
country, though it is the first in London. 
Our “ now” in to the latter place 
finished on Saint Valentine’s Day. Let 
it here begin on that day: for the first 
half offers nothing that can expressly dis- 
tinguish it from its sister January. 
Now, then, about the mi of the 
month, a strange commotion may be seen 
and heard among the creatures— 
ing momentous matters. 


light, unrisen sun; and 
his chosen mistress is listening to him 
down the dank grass, with the 
dew still upon her unshaken wing. The 


bird ** with the red stomacher” has left 
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off, for a brief season, his low plaintive 
piping, —which it must be confessed, 
forth for his own exclusive 


eyes, issues his quick 
peremp ey apps t 
and h ba -like manner. The sparrows, 


who have lately been sulking silently 
about from pa to tree, with ruffled 
lumes and drooping wi now spruce 
Shemestives up till they do not look half 
their former size ; - Alaa 

iring-time, one might 
ag ta of war ‘than of love in their 
ney squabblings. But = crouching 
forms, quivering wings, and murm 
bills, of yonder pair that have quitted 
for a moment the clamorous can 
indicate the movements of but one pas- 
sion. Am the choristers, the only 
one, except the lark, who now finds 
leisure to practise his spring notes, is 
the thrush ; and he not till towards the 
end of the month—nor then unless the 
season is mild and forward. The yellow- 
hammer and the chaffinch may indeed 
occasionally be heard towards the latter 
end; but — short interrupted notes, 
pleasant as are, can scarcely as yet 
be called singing, but rather the talking 
of it :—for 

“T shall not ask Jean Jaques Rosseau 
If birds confabulate, or no ;” 

but shall determine at once that they do 
—at least if any dependance may be 
placed on eyes and ears. But let us leave 
the birds to themselves now : 

“ Sacred be love from sight, whate’er it is.” 


We shall have enough opportunities of 
observing all their other pretty ways 
hereafter.—New Monthly Magazine. 





THE THREE BLIND TIPPLERS. 


Tures sightless inmates of the sky, 
Whose names were Justice---Fortune--Cupid, 
Finding their public life on high 
Ss hat t and stupid, 
Resolved one morning to unite 
Their ers in an Alliance Holy, 
And purify the Earth, whose plight 
They all agreed was melancholy. 


Quoth Justice---Of the world below 
T doubtless have the best idea, 
Since in the Golden Age, you know, 
I ruled it jointly with Astrea ; 
While, therefore, we on earth abide, 
For fear our forces should be parted, 
Let me be your perpetual guide :--- 
Agreed, nem. con. and off they started. 
Love first, and Fortune next descends, 
Then Justice, though awhile she tarried, 
When Cupid cries---This fight, my friends, 
Has made my throttle somewhat arid: . 
Beneath each wing, before our trip, 
I popp’d a golden vase of nectar, 
And I for one should like a sip, 
What says our worshipful director? 
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The proposition, *twas decreed, 
to the mover’s glory, 
So down they sate upon the mead, 
And plied the flagon con amore ; 
ut not thet the draught 
With air of earth was mix'd and muddled, 
Before the second vase was quaff’d, 
They all became completely fuddied. 
Now reeling, wrangling. the proceed, 
Each loudly bac! ng jis opinion, 
And ’stead of letting Justice lead, 
Allstruggle tiercely for dominion : 
Whereat her sword in wrath she draws, 
And throws it in her scales with fury, 
Maintaining that the rightful cause 
Requires no other judge and jury. 
Fortune, purloining Cupid’s darts, 
— them with gold for sordid suitors, 
Making sad havoc in the hearts 
Of matrimonial computers ; 
While Love on fortune’s wheel apace 
Plagues mortals with incessant changes, 
Gives flying glimpses of his face, 
Then presto! pass !---away he ranges, 
Their pranks, their squabbles day by day 
Gave censurers a better handle, 
Till Jove impatient of their stay, 
And anxious to arrest the scandal, 
Bade Fortune---Justice---Love return ; 
But to atone for their miscarriage, 
Lest men for substitutes should yearn, 
He sent them down Luck, Law, and Marriage 
New Monthly Magazine. 


She Sketch Book. 
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OBSOLETE CHARACTERS. 


THE O_p EnciisH YEOMAN.—Har- 
rison, in his Introduction to Holinshed’s 
History of Great Britain, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting definition of the sub- 
stantial sg or farmer in Queen 
“ This on at le have a certaine 
inence, more estimation than 
bourers and the common sort of artifi- 





called bose as gentlemen Si 
as to Knights appertaineth, but onlie 
John and: Thomas, &c. yet have: they 
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beene found to have doone Mend a 
service: and the Kings of Eng! in 


as the French Kings did amongst their 
horsemen ; the Prince, thereby, shewing 
where his cheefe s e 


THE FarMER’s WIrFE.--The farmer's 

coadjutor in domestic economy—the En- 

ish housewife, was a personage of no 

mall consequence; for as Tusser, the 
rural poet, has observed—. 
“ Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousines in blood : 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, doe what thou can.” 

‘¢ Next unto her holiness and sanctity 

of life,’’ says Markham, “it is meet that 
our English housewife be a woman of 
great modesty and temperance, as well 
inwardly as outwardly ; inwardly, as in 
her carriage and behaviour towards her 
husband, wherein she shall shun all vio- 
lence of rage, passion, and humour, and 
outwardly courteous to her neighbours 
and dependents. Let her garments be 
comely and strong, made as well to pre- 
— alga as to adorn od oe 

together without toyish garnis| or 
the gloss of light colours, and as far from 
the vanity of new and fantastic fashions 
as near to the comely imitation of modest 


physic, with cookery, with the distillation 


mg beasts, and 
his tallons none of a 






i. ’ 
clothes, and sits there with his neigh. 
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bours, where he is capable of only two 
prayers, for rain and fair weather. His 
compliment with his neighbour is a good 
thump on the back, and his salutation 
commonly some blunt curse. He is a 
niggard all the week, except only market 
day, where, if his corn sell well, he thinks 
he may be drunk with a good conscience. 
For death he is never troubled, and if he 
get in but his harvest before ; let it come 
when it will he cares not.” 
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ROSSINI. 


Rossrn1, the celebrated Composer who 
now presides over the Italian Opera in 
this country, was bofn on the 29th of 
February, 1792, at Pesaro, a pretty little 
town in the Papal States, on the Gulf ‘of 
Venice. His father was a poor player on 
the French horn of the third rank; one of 
those perambulating symphonists, who 
get their living by visiting the fairs of 
Sinigaglia, Fermo, Forli, and other little 
towns in Romagna and its neighbour- 
hood ; and forming a part of the little 
impromptu orchestras, which are col- 
lected for the Opera of the fair. His 
mother who had once been handsome, 
was a tolerable seconda donna: they 
went from town to ons 4 and from com- 
to com 3 the husband playin 
In the Gothen, "the wife citi a the 
stage—poor, of course : and Rossini their 
son, covered with glory, with a name 
which resounded throughout Europe, 
faithful to the — verty, had not 
laid by for his whole stock, two years ago, 
when he went to Vienna, a sum equal to 
the annual ‘salary of one of the actresses 
who sing at Paris or at Lisbon. 

Living is cheap at Pesaro, and although 
his family subsisted on very uncertain 
means, they were never sorrowful, and 
above all, cared little for the future. In 
1799, Rossini’s ts took him to Bo- 
logna; but he did not begin to study 
music until 1804, when he was twelve 

ears of age. His master was D. Angelo 

esci. In the course of a few months, 
the young Gioacchino earned several 
paoli by singing in the churches. His 
fine soprano voice and the vivacity of his 

uthful manners rendered him very 
welcome to the priests who directed the 
Funzioni. Un Professor Angelo 
Tesei, Gioacchino was well instructed in 
singing, in the art of accompanying, and 
in the rules of counterpoint. From the 


year 1806 he was capable of singing any 
10) 


piece of music at sight, and great 2s 
im. His 


began to be entertained of 
handsome figure induced the idea of 
making a tenor of him. 

In 1806 Rossini quitted Bologna to 
undertake a musical tour in Romagna. 
He presided at the piano as leader of the 
orchestra at some of the smaller towns, 
and in 1807 entered the Lyceum at Bo- 
logna, and received lessons of music 
from father Stanislao Mattei. A year 
subsequently, he was qualified to com- 
pose a symphony, and a cantata called 
Il Piano d’ Armenia. It was his first 
production of vocal music. Immediately 
afterwards he was elected a Director of 
the Academy of Concordi. 

Being by the. interest of a very amiable 
female sent to Venice, in 1810, he there 
composed ‘for the Theatre San Mose, a 
little Opera in one act, called La Cam- 
biale de Matrimonio. Returning to Bo- 
logna in the autumn of the following 
year, he prepared L’Equivoco Strava- 
gante for representation : and then revisit- 
ing Venice, produced for the Carnival of 
1812, L’Inganno Felice. In every part 
of this Opera his genius sparkles. An 
experienced eye can ize, without 
difficulty, in it, the parent ideas of fif- 
teen or twenty capital. pieces, which at a 
later period established the character of 
Rossini’s chefs-Teuvre. ‘ 

At the Carnival of Venice, in 1813, 
Rossini produced Tancred. This de- 
lightful piece was so successful, as to 
create a kind of musical furor. From 
the gondolier to. the nobleman, every 
body was repeating 

% Ti rivedro, mi rivedrai.” 

In the very courts of law the judges 
were obliged to impose silence on the 
persons present, who were singing 

“ Ti rivedro, mi rivedrai.” 

The dilettanti all declared that their 
Cimarosa had revisited the world. This 
charming Opera of Tancred made the 
tour of Europe in four years. 

“No one can doubt,” says M. de 
Stendhal, ‘that in such a place as Ve- 
nice, Rossini was as happy as a man, as 
he was celebrated as a composer. Ina 
short time, La M————, the charming 
buffa singer, then in the flower of her 
genius and her youth, tore him from 
the great ladics, his early protectors. 
He was called very ungrateful; and 
many tears were shed on his account. 
On this subject an anecdote is told, 
full of incident, and very entertaining, 
which places in a strong light Rossini’s 
daring and lively chasacter; and. the 
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easé with which he adopted decided re- 
solutions; but really I cannot publish 
this anccdote. Whatever changes I 
might make in the names of the partics, 
to defeat the curious, it is a story so 
replete with extraordinary circumstances, 
that every body in Italy would know the 
acters in it. Let us wait a few years. 
It is said, that La M , Not to be 
behind-hand with Rossini, sacrificed 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte to him.” In 
the autumn of 1812, when twenty-one 
years of age, Rossini was engaged at 
Milan. He composed for La Scala, La 
Pietra del Paragone,* his chef-d’euvre 
in the buffa style. 

After all this success, Rossini revisited 
Pesaro and his family, to which he was 
passionately attached. During his ab- 
sence his sole correspondeat had been his 
mother, his letters to whom he addressed, 
“ To the most honoured Signora Rossini, 
mother of the celebrated composer in 
Bologna.” ‘ Such,” adds his biogra- 

ier, “is the character of the man; 

alf serious, half laughing. Happy in 
his genius, in the midst of the most 
susceptible people in Europe, intoxicated 
with praise from his very infancy, he is 
conscious of his own glory, and does not 
see why Rossini should not naturally and 
without concession, hold the same rank 
as a general of division, or a minister of 
state. The latter has drawn a great 
= in the lottery of ambition ; Rossini 

as drawn a great prize in the lottery of 
nature.” This phrase is his own. 

The severe critics of Bologna charged 
Rossini with transgressing the rules of 
composition. He with them. “TI 
should not have so many faults to re- 
proach myself with (said he) if I were 
to read my manuscript twice over. 
But you know that I have scarcely six 





weeks given me to compose an Opera in. 
During the first month I amuse myself— 


and pray when would you have me amuse 
myself, if not at my present age and 
with my present success? Ought I to 
wait till I am old and full of spleen? 
The last fortnight comes, however !— 
every morning I write a duet, or an air, 
which is rehearsed in the evening. How 
is it possible that I can perceive an error 
in the accompaniments ?”” The’ accusa- 
tion was ated in Paris, by M. Berton, 
of the Institute, who made a comparison 
between Rossini and Mozart, disadvanta- 
geous to the former. This produced a 
animated reply from M. de Stendhal 
a furious paper war ensued. 

Some time afterwards poor Rossini 
experienced at Bologna a more serious 
embarrassment than any the critics had 

* Not known in this country. 


occasioned him. A Milan lady abandon- 
ing her palace, her husband, and her 
children, her reputation, arrived early 
one morning in his small apartment at 
an humble inn. The first moments were 
very tender ; but presently the most cele- 
brated and the most beautiful woman of 
Bologna (the Princess C_—) also made 
her appearance ! Ressini laughed at both, 
sung a buffa air to them, and left them 
in the lurch. 

From Bologne, Rossini was engaged 
to visit all the towns in Italy, where there 
was a theatre. He composed five or six 
operas in a year, for each of which he 
reccived 800 or 1,000 francs. The diffi- 
culties with which he had to struggle 
in combating with the caprices of the 
various singers, were numerous, but this 
is invariably the case with performers. 
To compose was to him very easy; to 
listen to the rehearsals of his compo- 
sitions the greatest pain. Every where 
the performance of a new Opera super- 
seded for the time every other occupa- 
tion on the part of the inhabitants. At 
the commencement of the overture a pin 
might be heard to drop. When it . 
finished the most tremendous hubbub 
ensued. It was cither praised to the 
skies or hissed without mercy. The 
same took _ after every air. It is 
only in Italy that this rapturous and 
almost exclusive admiration of music 
exists. 

About the year 1814 the fame of Ros. 
sini reached Naples; the inhabitants of 
which, with commendable self-compla- 
cency, were astonished that there should 
be*a great composer in the world who 
was not a Neapolitan. Rossini engaged 
to produce for the Neapolitan theatres 
two operas a year for several years. The 
labour was iimense; he performed it 
laughingly, and ridiculed ‘every body, 
which caused him many enemies, of 
whom the most incensed at the present 
day is M. Barbaja, with whom he had 
engaged, and to whom he paid the un- 
civil trick of—miarrying his mistress! 
Rossini commenced at Naples towards 
the end of 1815, in the most brilliant‘ 
manner, with Elizabetta regina d’ Ing- 
elterra, a serious opera. But to com. 
prehend the success of our young com- 
poser, and his subsequent uneasiness, it 
pe Bd be er back. 

King Ferdinand had languished for 
nine years in Sicily, amidst a people who 
were continually talking to him of parlia-’ 
ments, finances, the balance of power, 
and other absurdities. - He arrives at 
Naples, and behold! one of the most 
beautiful features of his beloved city, 
that which, during his absence, embit- 
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tered most his the magnificent 
theatre of San Carlo is burnt pn ina 
night. The loss of a kingdom, or of 

a dozen battles would not have 
affected him so much. In the midst of 
his despair, M. Barbaja said to him— 
‘¢ Sire, in nine months I will rebuild the 
immense edifice which the flames have 
just devoured, and it shall be more beau- 
tiful than it was yesterday.” He kept 
his word. From that moment M. Bar- 
baja became the first man in the kingdom. 
He was the protector of Mademoiselle 


him completely. Mademoi Colbrand 


Euro began occa- 
siol y to fail her, and she sang falsely ; 
soon she sang out of tune; but no one 
dare say so at Naples. Devoted to music 
as the Neapolitans are, from 1816 to 
1821, they were obliged to be thus 
annoyed in the most tormenting manner 
in this their principal pleasure, without 
venturing to complain. 

When Rossini arrived at Naples, 
anxious to succeed, he applied himself to 
please the Prima Donna, who entirely 
governed the director, Barbaja. Her voice 
was not pathetic, but magnificent, like her 


person, and Rossini adopted the means of and 


enabling her to display it to advantage. 
But in the following year, her voice 
became weaker, and the iron hand with 
which the King compelled the Neapo- 
litans still to listen to her, alienated more 
hearts from him than any other possible 
act of despotism could re done. In 
1820, had it been wished to.fill the in- 
habitants of Naples with joy, the way 
would have been, to remove from them 
Mademoiselle Colbrand. 

Rossini, enamoured with Mademoiselle 
Colbrand, but not being able to depend 
upon her voice, deviated more and more 
into German harmony, and departed 
more and more from true dramatic ex- 

ression ; being Perpetu ally persecuted 
by the lady to give her such airs as she 
was yet capable of executing. 

After the brilliant success of Elizabelta, 
Rossini went to Rome, and in the Car- 
nival of 1816, produced Torvoldo e Dor- 
par and wae! @aeuvre, the — 
of Seville. He re-appeared at Naples, 
sod punted Lo taaca. tach seceanl 
Othello. He then went to Rome for 


xa Ladra, Scarcely had he returned to 
Naples before he produced L’ Armide.— 
The. public wishing to mark their sense 
of _Mademoiselle Colbrand’s uncertain 
voice, L’ Armide was not very successful. 


Piqued at this, Rossini endeavoured to 
obtain his object without employing the 
voice of M le Colbrand. ike 
the Germans, he had recourse to his 





She Movelist. 


THE CASTLE OF ORCANI. 
(Concluded from our last. 


At the of the pistol, the Count 
immediately started up, and the old man, 
followed by his son, hastily. entered. 
Masetti having explained what had hap- 
pened, they Bised ‘the ‘stranger; upon 
examining him, they found that the ball 
had forated his loins. The blood 
flowed copiously from the wound, and it 
was feared that he would bleed to death. 
When it began to be light, the Count 
despatched one of his servants, in the 
test haste, for a vehicle to convey 

im to the castle, wishing, if it were 
possible, to revive him, and learn what 
cause he had for attempting his life. A 
carriage was soon procured ; the stranger 
was carried into it, and the Count pre- 
sented the old man with a purse of gold, 


On their arrival at the castle, the 
stranger was undressed and put to bed, 
his beard having been previously re- 
moved : the Count’s physician was sent 
for, who was examining the wound when 
Tassini entered the apartment, but who 
can describe his feelings at recognizing 
his brother Francisco ! !—He was specch- 
less for some time, but suddenly recol- 
lesting that he might yet be saved, he 
awaited with the greatest impatience for 
the physician’s decision, who informed 
him that the wound was 


and 
that it was impossible he could live ;- 
this, the Count wished - 


notwithstanding 
the ball to be extracted, which .was. at 
length executed with the greatest diffi- 
culty. Francisco, however, continued to 
linger till the next morning 


put a period to his existence, 

test sorrow of the Count and his 

Ye 

The following day Masetti requested a 

vate interview with the Count, saying 

had something of consequence to im- 
part to him, relative to his late brother, 
which, at his death, he. felt himself at 
liberty to reveal. ‘The Count and Masetti 
having retired together, the latter began 
as follows :— 

“¢ At a very early period of my life, I 
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felt a strong predilection for the army, 
and my parents being very poor, I was 
ashamed to be any longer a burthen to 
them, and I enlisted as a common soldier, 
fully assured that by the display of m 
valour, I should soon be promo’ 
Whilst in the army I first became ac- 
quainted with your brother; he was 
known by the name of Julio Guidini, 
and was a officer in the same regi- 
ment in which I was. Having been in 
this situation five years, during which 
time I had been in several battles, I found 
that’merit seldom met with reward ; but 
the hardships and dangers to which I was 
constantly exposed, completely cured me 
of my rage for a military life, and I was 
= overjoyed when our regiment was 
meray + Ye at finding myself once 
more ot so, however, my com- 
panions. 
‘¢ Having been paid off, our evenings 
were spent in carousing, drinking, and 
all kinds of debauchery. One night a 
party of us had assembled together as 
usual, and were debating what we should 
do when our money was all expended ; 
your brother, whom I shall Julio, 
rose and thus addressed us :—“ My 
friends,” said he, “if you will listen to 
me, you shall no longer toil, like slaves, 
from morning till night, as you have 
been accustomed to do; but if you will 
follow my advice, you will become your 
own masters, and live happy and free 
to; ”? We were all anxious to know 
bene he meant, — pg keep us 
in suspense. His plan being ap- 
of by all, we agreed to follow 
and after a wearisome journey, ar- 
por within ten —_ As this = 

ulio at length conducted us through a 
thicket, almost impenetrable, and we 
found ourselves at the mouth of a cave, 
which we entered ; it contained several 
spacious apartments, most excellentl 
adapted for the purposes we prewar | 
By the direction of Julio we had com- 

tted many depredations on our way 
hither; our plunder consisted of things 
we supposed might be useful to us, 
amongst which was a quantity of silver 
plate; this we commenced melting down 
and converting into money. 

* Coining. was soon carried on to a 
great extent, Julio having been nomin- 
ated our captain. our silver was 
consumed, we obtained a fresh supply by 
— the large habitations about 

time, 


honest employment. I imparted my de- 
sign to Julio, who endeavoured to dis- 


suade me from it, but he could not shake 
my resolution. Before my departure he 
made me swear never to betray him, 
which, I confess, I had no intention of 
doing. I this castle, and heard of 
a vacant place in your domestic establish- 
ment, which I applied for, (though, being 
a stranger, I conceived without the least 
chance of success) but was immediately 
taken into your service. I was reflecting 
soon after upon the sudden alteration of 
my situation in life, when it occurred to 
me that I was now the servant of the 
greatest enemy of Julio’s; for in the 
cave I had frequently heard him express 
the greatest hatred towards you, and that 
before long you would suffer for all the 
injuries you had done him. I could not 
help thinking that I was the instrument 
sent by Providence to preserve your life, 
if he attempted it—and I did not doubt 
he would attempt it, from expressions 


and which he occasionally dropped, and from 
having acquired some insight into his 
real character by the know of several 


diabolical transactions in which he had 
been en 

‘© When your brother visited the castle 
some time since, I had not the most 
distant idea that he was Julio, whom I 
had so long been acquainted with ; in- 
deed the dress in which I had been ac- 
customed to see him in, and the character 
he assumed, were so widely different, 
that I had not the least chance of recog- 
nizing him. 

“ On the night of the robbery, having 
retired to bed, I found m very rest- 
less and unable to sleep, when I imagined 
I heard a noise in the lower part of the 
Castle, which being soon repeated, I 
jumped up and hastily dressing myself, 
went softly down stairs without shoes, to 
ascertain the cause. I halted near the 
bottom of the staircase, and by the aid of 
the lanterns that several of them carried, 
beheld my former companions of the 
Cave all busy in plundering, and among 
them I perceived Julio ; the sight of him 
reminded me of the promise that I had 
made, never to betray him ; indeed, had 
such not been the case, I foresaw the 
impracticability of defending your pro- 

from so numerous a gang, it con- 
sisted nearly of twenty men, all tolerably 
well armed, and many of them desperate 
characters. They would, to a certainty, 
have made a great resistance, their lives 
being at stake. I still contmued watch- 
ing motions, and at length observed 
Julio draw a dagger from his bosom, ‘and 


the time he had fixed upon ‘to Tevenge 
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himself, by putting a speedy end to your 
life ; but he entered Alforso’s chamber, 
E suppose by mistake. I had no weapon 
about .me, but recollecting Alfonso’s 
sword, I. seized it, and as he was ap- 
proaching the bed, I made a sudden 
thrust at him, and judged that I had 
pierced him through the body—he uttered 
a deep groan and fell.on the floor. Such 
was the. state of my. mind at this crisis 
that what I did with the sword L know 
not, but. I must have dropped it. I felt 
a thorough conviction that I had killed 
Julio, and- hastily ran. down: stairs 
scarcely knowing what I had been doing, 
and. found that the robbers had deca’ 

Upon reflection, I conceived that it 
would be better to affect entire ignorance 
as to what had happened; I therefore 
returned. to.my chamber, and was soon 
after desired to attend you. The body of 
Julio, was not found, as I expected it 
would be, and I was not sorry that I had 
a pocneg bien Sox dopmninayen 

gyitti e castle and residing some 
distance ‘he Pa greatly pleased me,.as 
you would then be far from the cave, and 
not sa liable. to any further depredations. 


* On .our entering the cottage, I was. 


struck with astonishment at again behold. 
ing Julio, and- from his altered appear- 
ance, concluded he had suffered greatly 
from the wounds that I had inflicted. On 
our obsérving that you were afraid you 
uld not be able to depart before morn- 
ing, a faint.smile visible in his coun- 
tenance ; ard I resolved, if he attempted 
your fe, his own be the forfeit. 
fore prepared:.to receive him, and 

at length he entered—I counterfeited 
sleep, but seeing him in the act of plung- 
ing a dagger in your heart, I shot him 
thout the least relnctance. . Had I then 
known that he was your brother, the re- 
sult would have been otherwise,.. but still 
I cannot help feeling a satisfaction in the 
end of such a monster ; and in being the 


instrument of preserving the. life of the. 


most generous and benevolent of men. 

‘61 have: now revealed.to you every 
thing I am acquainted with relative to 
the late mysterious transactions at the 
castle, and throw myself entirely on your 
generosity not to betray my secret, by 
bringing the coiners to punishment. But 
I have formed a plan whereby we can, to 
a certainty, disperse them, and make 
them useful to the community.” 


The Count here broke out, into the 


proval of the Count, attired himself tn 
the same habiliments as those in which 
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he left the cave, and repaired thither. 
On coming to the entrance of it, he gave 
theaccustomed signal, and was instantly 
admitted. The coiners were glad at szain 
seeing their former comrade, but when 
he informed them’ that their Jeader Rad 
been shot, and that in his last itoments, 
he had betrayed them, to the Count Tas- 


. 


sini, who was then actually taking mea. . 
sures to have them apprehended, the - 


test consternation overwhelmed them. 
e told them he had accidentally heard 
of this, and had repaired without loss of 


time, to apprise them of their danger. - 


He advised them to join a recruiting 


party which was then in that part of the’. 


conaten, and they one and all declared 
that they would instantly avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. The cave 
was soon in great confusion, and they 


were making every ‘prepatation to depart, © 
when Masetti took leave of them, and; 


hastened. back to the castle, well, pleased.” 


with the success of his expedition. 


The inhabitants of the castle were soon 


_ restored to their former tranquillity by the 


discovery of these events.. The Count 
offered Masetti an independence for life, 
but-he refused it, saying that his sole 
wish ‘was to live and die in his service. 
Tassini was not strenuovs in opposing 
his desire, and he continued. to live with 
them, but was always treated with the 


greatest respect, as the preserver of the, 


Count, and indeed the whole family at 
the CastLE of OrcaNI. F.S. 





She Gatherer, 





“] am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
: meu’s stuff.”---/Fotton. 


' FLIRTING A FAN. 


Amelia wav’'d her fan with. glee, 
And being in a playful-moad 3 « 
She give the airy toy to me, 

- And bade me flire it, if I could. 
The pleasing toil I quick began, 
But jealous pahgs my bosom hurt, 
‘¢ Madam, I:cannot flirt @ fan,” 
But with your leave, Idi fan a flirt.” 

: Cravis. 





“TO CORRESPONDENTS. * 


F. R---v,on the Origin of Gaming ; P.T.W. 
and severat other correspo: dents, shall be re- 
flected in the Mraror of next week, when we 
shall decide on the various. communications re- 
ceived during the last fortnight. ~ 
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